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ISLAM AND THE KURAN. 
By Rev. G. W. Davis, 

Yale University, New Haven. 

It is the purpose of this article to present a condensed state- 
ment of the main facts of Islam and the Kuran, together with 
some observations on their essential character. 

I. Pre-Islamic Times. 

To understand Islam in its true proportions, we must know 
the times before the prophet and his general environment. 

We find the inhabitants of Arabia to have consisted of four 
principal classes. 

First were the Arabs proper living in the desert and in 
towns and villages. Their religion was a gross system of 
Polytheism, whose idols were contained in the Kaaba at 
Mecca. It was essentially Sabseanism, like the religion of old 
Babylonia. Whatever sway it may have once held over 
human life, it had become decidedly effete in the time of the 
prophet. It was fostered by rich merchants, but only because 
it proved at the great religious assemblies an avenue of wealth 
to them. The Arabs are frequently rebuked in the Kuran 
for their contempt of the gods and immoral lives. Profanity 
abounded to an unusual degree. The nomads lived by plun- 
der. Marriage was only a nominal compact, divorce being 
dependant on the caprice of the husband. In spite of these 
defects, however, they had many admirable virtues : jealousy 
for personal and tribal honor, hospitality, faithfulness, and 
heroism in war. 

There was, secondly, a large Jewish population, scattered 
throughout the peninsula, drawn thither by the hopes of com- 
mercial gain, and forming one of the most productive forces 
of Islam. In time much knowledge of the Jewish faith would 
be floating in the popular mind, and it was from this, as well 
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as from Jews individually, that Mohammed drew the Jewish 
features of his system. 

There was, thirdly, a large Christian population, which 
helped rather to mould Islam than to furnish any of its con- 
stituent elements. It is for ever to be regretted that Moham- 
med saw Christianity in one of its worst forms, for it was 
eminently a period of Christian idolatry. Mohammed simply 
knew the Christian doctrines in name, for he was utterly un- 
able to comprehend the metaphysical disputes concerning 
them, and so, being out of sympathy with the whole system, 
would carefully avoid giving to Islam any Christian coloring. 
Lastly, there was a Magian or Persian population. 
Through them he became acquainted with the religion of 
Zoroaster, from which he derived some of his institutions. 
The principal feature of this cult — dualism — was often cen- 
sured by the prophet. 

It is, perhaps, a safe generalization of this period that there 
was no vital religion dominating the lives of men for good. 
They had the husk without the kernel. But, as has often 
been remarked, what did exist served to keep alive the 
monotheistic idea. 

What then, in brief, was Mohammed's environment? 
What forces were at work, producing that singular religious 
phenomenon which history knows as Islam ? 

First, we must bear in mind the geographical position in 
the very heart of the Orient ; then the diverse populations of 
Arabs, Jews, Christians and Persians ; the independent clan- 
ship of the Arabs, the most powerful tribe being the Koreish, 
from which Mohammed came; the strong bonds of social 
union ; the low fetichism of the original Arabs ; the Jewish 
elements : even among the descendants of Ishmael there was 
still the anticipation of a Messiah ; and, finally, the Christian 
elements. 

In the Arabic Pantheon, supreme over the other gods was 
Allah, a fact which probably had as much to do with the 
origin of Mohammed's doctrine of the divine unity as the 
religion of Abraham. 

There was also, amidst this mass of heterogeneous opinions, 
a widely-felt need of some unifying element. This general 
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aspiration after something purer was best represented in the 
so-called Hanifs. They were not an organized sect, with a 
definite system of belief, but worshipped Allah as over 
against the current polytheism. Mohammed was one of 
these, and was the first to change the name to Muslim. 
They have a conspicuous analogy in the pious remnant of 
Israel, and form the connecting link between pre-Islam and 
Islam proper. 

II. The Life of Mohammed. 

First stage : from his birth until the Ifitli year of Ins age. — 
Mohammed, the prophet and lawgiver of Arabia, was born at 
Mecca about 570 A. D. His name signifies "the praised," 
"the illustrious one," and was as Noldeke and Sprenger 
have proved his original name, and not given to him after his 
mission. Born of a poor widow, who shortly afterwards died, 
he was nursed by a Bedouin woman of the desert. Taken 
early under the care of his uncle Abu Talib, he travelled 
with him westward at the age of 13 along the commercial 
routes of Syria and Palestine, and became instructed in the 
principles of business. Having entered, some years later, the 
caravan service of a widow — Khadijah — he gave such proofs 
of ability and character that they were finally married, Mo- 
hammed being about fifteen years her junior. By Khadijah 
he had several children, the most famous of whom was a 
daughter, Fatima, who became conspicuous in the history of 
Islam. 

The prophet, thanks to his rich wife, was now at his ease, 
and found time to mature plans for founding this new re- 
ligion, or for re-establishing the true one. Being of a con- 
templative mood, he often retired, generally for a month 
in every year, to the silent cave or lonely mountain (especially 
Mount Hira, near Mecca) where, without distraction and 
under the spell of the Arabian solitude, he would engage in 
prayer, and ponder the moral problems of God, revelation 
and a future life. This practice lasted for years, and was 
done so quietly that no particular notice was taken of it by 
his friends. 
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It was at this period, too, that he was subject to epileptic 
fits, though he does not seem to have lost his inner con- 
sciousness during the paroxysm. In these physical convul- 
sions he saw visions, and so fixed did they become in his now 
excited, though naturally vigorous, imagination that, like the 
biblical prophets of old, he felt called upon to proclaim them 
to the world. 

Second stage : the period of his prophetic claims and mission at 
Mecca : 610 A. D. to the Hijra, 622. — This second period is 
the most important in the prophet's biography. About the 
40th year of his life he claims to have received a call from 
Gabriel to be the apostle of God. This call is generally sup- 
posed to be contained in the first five verses of the 96th Sura. 
This was the first of a series of pretended revelations, which 
continued about twenty years. Profoundly convinced that it 
was a voice from heaven, the next thing was to obey it. He 
wisely began by seeking the conversion of his household, 
which included Khadijah his wife, Warrakah her cousin, 
Zeid a slave, and Ali, Mohammed's cousin and pupil. These 
were followed by Abu Bekr, a man of great authority among 
the Koreish, Othman and several principal men of Mecca. 

Mohammed now begins to venture abroad with his divine 
message. He preaches in public and private, and is patiently 
heard until he condemns the time-honored polytheism, and 
then he meets with hostility. But the Koreish, finding they 
could not move him, began to persecute his followers. About 
sixteen fled to Ethiopia, where they were soon joined by many 
others. This is called the first flight, about the fourth or fifth 
year of his mission. 

In the seventh year the Koreish, finding Islam still advanced 
in spite of persecution, entered into a league to have no deal- 
ings with Mohammed's family. To make the ban more 
sacred, they put it in writing and laid it up in the Kaaba. 
After three years, Mohammed told his uncle (Abu Talib) that 
God had plainly showed himself opposed to the league, for He 
had sent a worm to eat out every word except the name of 
God. The Koreish finding it to be so, declared the league 
void. 

As Mohammed so often emphasized the divineness of his 
22 
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mission, it is not surprising that he was as often asked for a 
miraculous sign. But he prudently disclaimed the power of 
working miracles. Aside from the Kuran, however, which 
he regarded as the standing miracle of Islam, there was one 
miracle which he professed to have performed, but which has 
the misfortune of having been "done in a corner." It is 
known as his " Night Journey to Heaven," the subject of the 
17th Sura. This, of course, was either a vision by which he 
was deceived, or a fraudulent invention to satisfy the claims 
of his contemporaries.* Though some left him, yet on the 
whole the publication of this story heightened Mohammed's 
reputation, for there was scarcely a house at Mecca but what 
some member was his disciple. He now chose twelve of their 
number to be nakibs or leaders, and to sustain the same rela- 
tions to him as the twelve disciples to Christ. 

Up till this time Mohammed had used only legitimate 
means in the spread of his doctrines — speech, argument, 
exhortation ; only because he could employ no others how- 
ever, for as soon as he saw his followers numerous enough and 
united, he gave out that he was divinely permitted to use the 
sword.f It is a mistake, as Carlyle ("Heroes") rightly ar- 
gues, to use this fact to prove the falsity of Islam. Let 
Christians who rail against this part of Mohammed's method 
remember their past history. ' ' Charlemagne's conversion of 
the Saxons was not by preaching." Mohammed, undoubt- 
edly, had a right to use arms in self-defence, but few will 
allow him that right to propagate his system. 

The Koreish becoming at last so hostile as to plot his death, 
he began in the dead of night that celebrated flight to Yath- 
reb, afterwards known as Medina or Medinat al Nabi ("the 
city of the prophet"), and reached the city in sixteen days — 
622 A. D. 

Third stage : his consolidation of Arabia and foreign wars 
(6%®-63% A. D.) — Having built a mosque and private house in 
this new field of labor, he reconciles all parties, and is recog- 
nized as the prophet of Allah. But Medina could never be 

* See Sale's " Preliminary Discourse," p. 36. 
\ Vide Sura 22. 
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the seat of Islam. It was Mecca that possessed the religious 
prestige. He, therefore, resolved to visit the Kaaba at the 
head of a large number of followers, and though fiercely op- 
posed by the Meccans, at last found himself securely estab- 
lished as prophet of the rival city. This last period of the 
prophet's life includes his sending letters to the rulers of sur- 
rounding countries — Egypt, Persia, and others — urging 
them to embrace the New Faith ; the conquest of Syria by the 
excellent soldier Khalid and the embassies from the Arab 
tribes announcing their submission. 

In the tenth year of the Hijra, and the last of his life, Mo- 
hammed made his last solemn pilgrimage to Mecca at the 
head of forty thousand Muslims, and after delivering instruc- 
tions concerning the laws and ordinances of the New Faith, 
repairing the Kaaba and saluting the Black Stone, departed 
from Mecca for ever. On his return to Medina he was 
stricken with a violent fever. He chose the house of Ayesha, 
his only virgin bride, as his last abode. He died about noon 
of Monday, June eighth, 632. 

III. Subsequent Fortunes of Islam. 

Within a century after his death, Islam overran more terri- 
tory than was ever ruled by the Romans. It captured Syria, 
Asia Minor and Jerusalem, destroyed Alexandria, effaced the 
power of the Oriental Patriarchates, and with one horn of the 
crescent threatened Constantinople (where they were beaten 
back by Greek Fire), and with the other, France, in the bold 
endeavor to encircle and extinguish Latin Christianity and 
the Greek Empire. 

After subjugating North Africa, Southern Italy, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean, they proceeded through Spain 
as far as Tours, France, where they were defeated by the bril- 
liant Charles Martel, 732 A. D., in a decisive battle, in which 
the great Arab leader Abd-ur-Rahman fell. This victory 
saved Western Europe from the power of the Saracens, and 
gave opportunity for the development of the Roman Church, 
European nationalities and modern civilization. 
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IV. Character of Mohammed. 

A knowledge of the prophet's character, physical and mental, 
is necessary to the comprehension of Islam and the Kuran. 

Starting with his physical characteristics, we are told he 
was of medium stature, of imposing personal appearance, 
slender, of broad chest and shoulders, large head, an open 
oval-shaped face, pure skin, an active dark eye, thick eye- 
lashes, aquiline nose, ivory teeth, and long patriarchal beard. 
We have seen that he was subject to fits, that he possessed a 
highly- wrought nervous organism, that he was subject to all 
the disorders of such a condition, that these produced mental 
hallucinations, and, as Milton calls it, "a moping melancholy." 

He was always sensitive to pain. He had a masterly mind, 
and yet we see by the Kuran how irregular it was in struc- 
ture. He possessed a caustic wit, a singular faculty of ingra- 
tiating himself into the favor of another, a retentive memory, 
and sound judgment. A son of Nature, he understood man 
almost intuitively. He was taciturn, cheerful, "pleasant and 
familiar in conversation," and kind to inferiors. All love to 
speak of his moral and religious virtues, "his piety, veracity, 
justice, liberality, clemency, humility, and abstinence." And 
thus by his original genius, spiritual character and work, 
Mohammed must be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
men of all time. We conceive that to know him and his en- 
vironment is to understand Islam and the Kuran ; always re- 
membering that the ultimate source of Islam, beyond the 
material lying around at his disposal, was in the soul of Mo- 
hammed. To explain it is truly a psychological puzzle, yet it 
was this that gave direction to all other forces, and made them 
what they became, viz. , Islam. 

Springing out of this fact is the question : What was the 
origin of Mohammed's pretended revelations? Here again 
we must have recourse to the make-up of the prophet, for, as 
Sprenger says, the answer to the question whether Moham- 
med was really epileptic, hysteric and so forth, is the problem 
of Islam. While, therefore, on the one hand, we can never 
believe that he could in sound mind consciously impose the 
Kuran upon the world as a fraud, yet, on the other, we can 
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never believe that God or Gabriel ever spoke to him by an 
audible voice. The middle ground between these two ex- 
tremes appears to us to furnish the explanation, viz., that he 
was self-deceived. 

Our explanation, then, stated briefly, is as follows: — The 
diseased condition of Mohammed's nerves, shown in falling 
sickness, dyspepsia, etc., produced mental hallucinations, 
which, intensified by days of fasting, solitude, watching 
through the night and contemplation, gave rise to visions, in 
which he heard voices and saw spirits; and, because he 
thoroughly believed in the existence of the subjects of these 
hallucinations, it was a clear case of religious insanity. In 
spite of any misgivings, it was ever a settled thing in his 
mind that he was the prophet of God. 

V. The Kuran. 

The original text of the Kuran is said to be in heaven, and 
was revealed, portion by portion, to Mohammed through 
Gabriel. 

1 . The work is remarkable as being the production of one 
mind, and in this respect is very unlike our Bible. 

2. It is further remarkable as a mass of material with no 
chronology or assortment — no beginning, middle or end. 
Deutsch cites Weil as calling pitifully for the shade of 
Mohammed to help him unravel the mystery. 

3. The linguistic peculiarities are remarkable. It is never 
metrical, but, in Palmer's words, ' ' is rhymed in rhythmical 
prose." Though not perfect or elegant in the sense of literary 
refinement, yet it is the standard classical Arabic of the Mus- 
lim world. Mohammed challenged any one to produce its equal. 

4. Its material is divided into doctrine and ethics. 

VI. Causes of the Success of Islam. 

These may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

1 . The entire religious and political situation of the times 
was favorable to its development. 

2. The magnetic power of Mohammed's personality. 

3. The truth in Islam. 
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4. The error, which consisted largely in adapting his 
teachings to a corrupt human nature. 

5. The power of the sword, which, however, must not be 
pressed too far, as many nations adopted Islam who never felt 
its power. 

6. ' < The military skill and wise policy of both Saracens 
and Turks in dealing with Christians, and the consequent 
strength of their government, as opposed to the weakness and 
discords among Christian Powers." 

We have in Islam the most remarkable religious movement 
since the establishment of Christianity. Is it too extravagant 
to regard it as a link between their old polytheism and their 
future Christianization? It is the faith to-day of one hundred 
and eighty millions of people. And whilst it accomplished 
reforms, yet, judged by the highest standards it merits cen- 
sure — for it has shown itself to be a bar to the material pro- 
gress of a people — a cramp-iron on the intellect and a curse to 
woman. 



